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Is  a  peace  for  this  country  to  be  ex- 
jpected  from  diplomatic  parade  ?  Will 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Gallatin  act  against 
toatructinns  ?  Or  will  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Bayard  and  Clay,  agree  to  act  without 
them  ?  And  what  solid  basis  of  peace  can 
be  fonnd  in  the  instructions  given  by 
the  cabinet  ?  Whatever  may  he  the  di¬ 
version  produced  by  sporting  opinions 
about  incidental  questions,  the  basis  ofl 
peace  is  the  main  consideration  essential¬ 
ly  belonging  to  the  subject. 

In  the  days  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  their  revolutionary  successors,  al¬ 
though  pretenders  to  {Nilitical  philosophy 
in  France  were  so  abundant  in  paradoxes 
and  su{ierficial  views,  they  did  not  pre¬ 
tend,  with  respect  to  colours  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  a  private  vessel  traversing  the 
teas  could  be  privileged  as  having  a  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  nationality  or  neutrali¬ 
ty  in  navigation  without  requiring  the 
character  in  any  61  the  navigators,  ex¬ 
cept  a  master.  A  pretension  of  such  pa- 
tndoxical  insanity  as  a  cause  for  persisting 
in  war,  has  been  reserved  for  a  cabinet 
near  the  Potoinac .  1 1  was  {iroduced  by  cabi¬ 
net  influence,  and  rose  like  an  exhalatien- 
-  For  such  a  pretension,  a  cessation  of 
Inns  was  refused  in  the  a'utumn  of  1812, 
when  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  was 
known  in  the  United  States. 

That  refusal  stamps  the  character  of 
the  cabinet.  It  exhibits  the  avowei) 
^use  for  continuing  this  war  of  misgui- 
Amce  and  waste. 

In  aD  that  vague  pretension,  there  is  a 


want  of  national  basis.  It  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  American  or  neutral  mariners. 
It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  warranted  by  public 
law.  Our  own  country  is  left  without 
any  other  power  of  the  civilized  world 
to  speak  in  favour  of  tlie  cabinet  policy. 
While  the  cause  has  been  such,  was 
it  to  be  credited,  that  the  conduct  of 
affairs  for  the  United  States  would  be 
lietter  than  such  a  cause,  if  left  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  cabinet  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  calunet  politicians,  as  be¬ 
ing  conducive  to  their  views,  that  per¬ 
sons  condemning  this  cabinet  war  should 
depend  on  the  cabinet  for  a  peace.  When 
affairs  are  referred  to  executive  discre¬ 
tion  with  such  gratuitous  facility,  what 
more  should  the  cabinet  expect  or  de¬ 
desire  from  any  accusing  eloquence  ?  Ou ' 
the  very  subject  in  question,  this  con¬ 
demning  and  confiding  propensity  expo¬ 
ses  the  persons  to  be  encouraged,  illuded, 
disappointed,  from  season  to  season,  as 
may  suit  the  purposes  of  cabinet  manage¬ 
ment.  The  disposition  to  anticipate  a 
settlement  of  controversy  from  such  ma¬ 
nagement  has  not  entirely  ceased,  although 
effusions  about  some  diplomatic  expectan¬ 
cy  have  been  so  |)erio4lically  repeated 
and  found  illusory.  If  the  effusions  have 
been  vague  and  ambiguous  as  Delphic  re  • 
sponses,  the  manageable  credulity  so  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  cabinet  has  ndt  been  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  ten  years  of  verbiage  and  illusion.  ■ 

To  negotiate  about  a  peace  first,  and 
leave  the  controversy  to  lie  finished  af¬ 
terwards,  is  a  plan  worthy  of  those  who 
could  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest  with¬ 
out  providing  for  the  common  defence. 
After  years  of  experimental  emt>arrass- 
ments,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  . 
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tel  i)f  state  can  be  made  to  fly  towards 
any  destinatinta  equally  well  with  either 
«nd  foremost,  the  invention  might  present 
the  similitude  of  a  whale  boat  instead  of 
a  ship.  Notwithstanding  the  charges  in¬ 
curred  for  such  experiments  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  cabinet,  it  might 
be  consistent  with  common  sense  to 
finish  the  controversy  about  maritime  in¬ 
terests,  by  distingnishing  the  fair  proceed¬ 
ings  from  tlie  fraudulent,  and  substituting 
order  for  confusion.  This  requires  no  di¬ 
plomatic  verbiage,  and  no  invasion  of 
Canada. 

Although,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pro¬ 
per  measures  on  the  part  of  government 
would  have  left  no  subject  of  maritime 
controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  any  European  power,  the  procedure 
would  not  have  gratified  the  contractors 
for  places  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  United 
States ;  it  would  not  have  indulged  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  conquest ;  it  would  not  have  in¬ 
creased  the  stock  of  disposable  oflices 
and  agencies;  it  would  not  have  called 
for  additional  taxes,  and  multiplied  requi¬ 
sitions  of  militia.  If  the  national  henefii 
had  been  consulted  distinctly,  and  the 
American  rights  had  been  maintained, 
without  favouring  any  scheme  of  con¬ 
quest  abroad,  or  domination  at  home, 
what  faction  would  have  been  gratified  ? 

Among  the  cabinet  pl.'ins  about  a  |>eacc, 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  in  a  national 
view,  is  that  of  conquering  Canada.  In¬ 
deed  it  may  now  be  pronounced  the  most 
hopeless,  except  perhaps  the  plan  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  instnictions  for  the  five-headed 
mission  to  Gottenburg. 

•  A  peace  for  this  country  ought  to  rest 
upon  fair  public  principles.  To  be  dura¬ 
ble,  the  peace  must  not  he  degrading  to 
the  country.  It  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  national  character  and  liberty  of 
commerce,  consistent  with  the  universal 
principle  of  defence,  consistent  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  This  would  be 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  hut  would 
not  be  the  aQair  of  a  faction.  Towards  the 


attainment  of  such  a  peace,  the  prosecuo- 
fion  of  invasive  war  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  |)Tiaci|)les  of  maritime  order  and. 
rcganl  to  country,  perfectly  acconl  with 
the  principles  upon  which  a  peace  for  the 
United  States  ought  to  rest.  And  these 
accord  with  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
constitutional  polity.  Systematic  regula¬ 
tions,  founded  in  such  principles  would 
have  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
without  leaving  any  subject  of  maritime 
controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

If  we  dare  to  examine  the  actual  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  a  comprehensive  po¬ 
licy  founded  in  such  [irincijiles  may  be 
estimated  among  the  primary  objects  of 
liatriotic  desire.  Essential  to  a  good 
lieace  and  consistent  with  justice  to  all,  it 
is  recommended  by  considerations  of  com¬ 
mon  interest,  public  security,  national  ho¬ 
nour.  And  the  |)eculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States  might  have  favoured  the 
establishment  of  such  a  policy.  But  the 
political  dealers,  who  make  profit  by  con¬ 
fusion  and  discord,  w  ould  act  against  their 
own  craft,  if  they  encouraged  a  system  of 
order  and  peace. 

The  general  certainty  and  security  of 
landed  interests,  with  the  freedom  from 
feudal  tenure,  in  the  United  States,  illus¬ 
trating  the  use  of  general  (irinciples,  might 
have  favoured  a  policy  of  regularity  and 
security  in  relation  to  the  maritime  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  country.  If  the  progress  of 
Europe  in  maritime  law  before  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  slow  and  limited  in 
comparison  with  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments,  the  settlement  of  general  questions 
concerning  territorial  rights,  with  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  interior  order  and  tranquillity, 
may  be  pronounced  favourable  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rules  for  the  ordering  of 
maritime  concerns.  Within  that  century, 
questions  of  extensive  importance  were 
agitated  and  decided.  The  advancement 
of  knowledge,  the  progress  of  arts,  with 
the  extension  of  commerce,  cherished  a 
spirit  of  liberty  which  operated  with 
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pewci^ful  effect  iu  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Cast  a  rapid  eye  over  events  of  the  time  ! 
Their  influence  extends  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  United  Netherlands  were  seen  at 
war  with  Spain-.  It  was  the  Dutch  war 
of  independence.  History  has  reconled 
their  advancement  in  commerce  and  ma¬ 
ritime  enterprise,  with  their  love  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  their  heroic  constancy  in  maintain¬ 
ing  it  against  obstinate  bigotry  and  des¬ 
potic  power.  Although  the  w'ar  had  been 
waged  for  years  w  hen  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  began,  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
century  before  the  Spanish  government 
agreed  to  a  peace  which  ackuowledgeil 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

The  causes  w  hich  aided  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  had  extensive  influence  in 
affairs  of  government.  War  arose  from  the 
trouldes  of  Bohemia  in  1618,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  involved  the  protestant  and  catholic 
states  of  the  German  empire  with  various 
powers  of  Europe.  This  was  the  famous 
thirty  years  war,  in  which  the  great  Giis- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  conspicu¬ 
ous.  The  questions  so  deeply  interested 
the  parties  in  the  war  that  negotiations 
relative  to  peace  were  depending  several 
years.  Plenipotentiaries  and  deputies 
opened  the  conferences  of  the  congress  in 
1643.  The  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Netherlands  being  ended,  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  was  agreed  on  in  October 
1648,  and  gave  tranquillity  to  Germany, 
and  generally  to  Europe,  although  France 
and  Spain  continued  at  war. 

•  Lewis  the  XlVth  was  in  his  minority; 
and  the  interior  of  France  was  distracted 
by  rivalries,  plots,  combats.  Celebrated 
in  arms,  proscribed  at  Paris,  and  sentenced 
to  lose  his  head,the  prince  of  Conde  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  Spain;  and  at 
the  head  of  Spanish  troops  in  1652  he  en¬ 
tered  Paris.  While  Duke  of  Enghien,  he 
had  acted  in  concert  with  the  famous  Tu- 
renne  against  the  imperialists  in  Germa- 
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ny.  These  great  commandei*'  were  to 
display  their  talents  against  each  other. 

Descending  from  the  western  Pyrenees 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  stream  of  Bidas- 
soa  is  distinguished  in  the  line  of  division 
between  the  F  rench  and  Spanish  territo- 
riesi  ‘  In  a  military  view,  it  is  now  memo¬ 
rable  for  the  strife  of  talents  between  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Boult,  and  for  achievements 
connected  with  the  passage  of  the  barrier. 
Within  that  stream,  is  the  Isle  of  Phea¬ 
sants.  And  there  the  Spanishand  French 
ministers  in  1659  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
peace  callerl  tiie  Pyrenean  treaty,  or  trea¬ 
ty  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Tliis  treaty  is  observable  for  an  articlo 
concerning  the  manner  of  proceeding  in 
cases  of  visitation  or  search  at  sea.  It  has 
served  as  a  model  for  stipulations  between 
other  |)o\ver3.  And  the  general  provision 
has  been  adopted  in  several  treaties  of  the 
United  States'.’  It  is  seen  in  the  treaty  of 
1799  with  Prussia,  which  recognized  the 
princijde  with  regard  to  the  neutral  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  vessel  and  the  neutral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ship's  company,  as  well  as  the 
neutrality  of  the  cargo,  in  case  of  claiming 
national  and  neutral  privileges.  All  were 
to  be  proved  by  documents  authenticated 
according  to  forms  established  at  the  place 
from  which  the  vessel  might  sail  in  time  of 
war.  The  treaty  recognized  the  right  of 
search,  as  it  contained  a  general  provision 
concerning  the  manner  of  exercising  that 
right,  ^d  it  might  be  exercised  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  and  the 
national  character  of  the  navigators,  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  quality  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  cargo.  Proof  in  these  respect# 
was  to  he  made  by  documents,  provided  ac¬ 
cording  to  regulations  established  by  the 
government  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  might  belong.  To  establish  such 
regulations,  was  regardetl  as  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  governments.  And  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  documents  might  be  exact¬ 
ed  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  at  war.  They  wore  to  be  deem- 
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e<1  absolately  necessary  on  board  vessels 
sailing  from  ports  of  the  neutral  party  three 
months  after  notice  of  the  war  in  which 
the  belUgerant  party  might  be  engaged. — 
If  such  regulations  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
case  of  the  treaty  has  occurred,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  proper  regulations  in  these  re¬ 
spects  must  have  been  founded  in  general 
principles,  and  might  have  entirely  exclu¬ 
ded  the  maritime  controversy-  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  cabinet  as  a  cause 
for  keeping  this  country  in  war.  The  ne¬ 
glect  is  among  the  proofs  of  want  of  regard 
to  the  real  interests  of  American  cora- 
njerce. 

On  the  subject  of  search  at  sea,  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  1799  between  Prussia  and  theUniteil 
States  is  conformable  to  general  principles 
of  law  in  case  of  maritime  war,  as  stated 
more  than  sixty  years  before  by  a  Dutch 
jurist  of  high  authority.  In  his  questions 
of  public  law,  which  appeared  in  1737, 
Bynkershoek  has  considered  it  lawful  to 
stop  a  friendly  vessel  that  the  friendly  cha¬ 
racter  might  be  ascertained,  not  from  a  dis¬ 
play  of  colours  aloft  w  Inch  may  be  decep¬ 
tive,  but  from  the  very  documents  or  in¬ 
strumental  proofs  found  in  the  vessel  (cx 
ipsis  iiistnnnentis  in  navi  repertis.)  This 
being  entirely  lawful  aivd  continually  ob¬ 
served,  according  to  Bynkershoek,  it  will 
be  lawful  also  to  canvass  the  documents 
pertaining  to  the  merchandises  on  board, 
{insirutnaUa  guce  ad  nurces  pertinent  excu- 
tcre.) 

Before  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
projected,  that  of  Westphalia  had  settled 
various  points  of  deep  interest  coucerning 
territories  in  Europe  and  the  claims  of 
protestanis  and  catholics.  Territorial 
interests  were  recognized,  ceded,  exchang¬ 
ed,  modiGe<l,  confirmed,  or  relinquished, 
according  to  general  arrangements  agreed 
by  the  Congress.  The  United  Swiss  Can¬ 
tons  were  acknowledged  iodeitendent  and 


.free  from  the  imperial  jurisdiction.  Vc* 

I  rious  iHshoprics  were  secularized,  to  be 
holden  as  fiefs  of  the  empire ;  and  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  privileges  was  assured  to  catho¬ 
lics  and  protestants,  including  calvinists 
as  well  as  lutherans.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  oljections  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  It  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  and  the  basis  of  subsequent  trea¬ 
ties.  It  was  recognized  for  a  basis  of 
peace  between  the  French  and  British  go¬ 
vernments  in  1783,  as  mentioned  by  Ant 
OasEavKR,  whose  masterly  pen  has  honour¬ 
ed  the  pages  of  the  Examiner.  But  the 
alTairs  of  maritime  commerce  were  not  im- 
ine<Iiate  objects  of  the  continental  pacifi¬ 
cation  as  agreeil  in  1648,  by  the  Congress 
of  Westphalia. 

Venice  was  a  distinguished  power  whose 
mediation  was  acknowledged  in  the  trea¬ 
ty.  But  Prussia  at  that  time  was  not  a 
kingdom.  And  the  Russian  government 
had  no  voice  in  the  general  affairs  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  city  of  Petersburg  did  not  exr 
ist.  Russia  was  not  within  the  feudal 
empire,  nor  under  the  papal  dominion. 

Within  four  months  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  successor  to  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  bled  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  His  son,  Charles  the  Second,  be¬ 
ing  received  from  the  continent  by  an  En¬ 
glish  squadron,  in  1 GGO,  was  conducted  to 
the  throne  amidst  the  acclamations  of  En¬ 
gland. 

In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  nego¬ 
tiated  at  Oliva,  near  Dantzic,  for  the  pa¬ 
cification  of  the  north.  The  French  king 
had  arrived  at  full  age.  And  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  bad  reston 
ed  the  prince  of  Conde  to  France,  again 
to  act  in  concert  with  Turenne. 

Spain  having  acknowledged  the  Dutch 
sovereignty  in  the  winter  preceding  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  the  war  which  arose 
between  the  Dutch  andEnglishin  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second  was  closed  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  Defoliated  ini  667  at  Brtdn- 
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Nautical  discoTeries  had  given  distinc¬ 
tion  to  Portugal  as  an  independent  power. 
It  was  a  Portuguese  squadron  that  achiev¬ 
ed  the  first  voyage  round  theCai>e  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  East-Indies.  But  on  a  dis¬ 
puted  succession,  in  1580,  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  losing  the  Dutch  Nether¬ 
lands,  claimed  dominion  over  Portugal, 
and  enforced  it  with  the  power  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy.  The  Portuguese,  with  the 
House  of  Braganza,  having  thrown  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  in  1 640,  the  war  which  arose 
between  them  was  ended  in  1663,  when 
Spain  acknowledged  the  independence 
and  crown  of  Portugal. 

Over  Europe,  there  was  peace.  The 
struggles  had  been  long  and  arduous. — 
Great  interests  were  depending.  They 
concerned  the  state  of  Europe  in  matters 
of  religion  and  government.  The  papal 
dominion  had  been  extended  over  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  feudal  empire,  and  formed 
a  wonderful  power,  whose  seat  was  Rome. 
After  ruling  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
in  the  east,  and  over  the  breadth  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  British  coast  on  the  west,  Rome 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fief, 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety  years  after  the 
seat  of  the  Israelitish  government  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  Assyrian  |K)wer.  Governed 
as  a  fief,  and  known  as  a  ducal  station. 
Borne  became  a  seat  of  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munications  with  feudal  Europe.  Where 
the  feudal  policy  was  established,  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  body  formed  a  distinct  estate. 
Their  attachment  to  the  see  of  Rome  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  combined  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  And  the  papal  dominion  arose 
amidst  the  femlal  institutions.  The  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  appeared  as  sovereign  in  coun¬ 
cils,  soared  above  all  secular  authorities, 
claimed  a  8U|)remacy  in  national  concerns, 
and  assnmed  the  prerogative  of  partition¬ 
ing  the  terraqueous  globe.  At  length,  the 
temporal  power  of  the  hierarchy  was  shat¬ 
tered.  Various  states  were  freed  from  the 
see  of  Rome.  And  religious  liberty  was 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  commerce. 


Literary  imi)rovements,  the  use  of  the 
mariners'  compass,  with  astronomica 
science,  the  art  of  printing  and  gun  |k>w*I 
der  had  shaken  the  fabric  of  a  stupendous 
despotism. 

Language,  science,  arts,  commerce,  Avar, 
government,  religiou,  all  were  changed 
since  the  Roman  eagles  were  seen  in 
Asia  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  circuit  of  the  Roman 
empire  when  fallen  to  decay  exhibited  a 
general  depression,  in  which  the  human 
character  Avas  debased,  and  the  social 
bo<ly  disjointed.  The  empire  of  the  Avest 
being  overwhelmed  by  irruptions  from  the 
north,  new  governments,  with  new  laws, 
new  arts,  neAv  manners,  new  names,  neAV 
languages,  arise  from  the  ruins.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  feudal  states  which 
became'  known  as  states  of  Christendom. 
The  Avhirldwind  out  of  the  north  shook 
the  Roman  world  and  accomplished  one 
of  the  most  signal  revolutions  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  race. 

The  eastern  remains  of  the  empire 
were  overwhelmed  by  Uie  followers  of 
Mahomet.  The  famous  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  given  to  the  flames.  And 
the  Mahometan  warriors  pushed  their 
conquests  to  mount  Atlas,  sweeping  over 
all  that  part  of  Africa  which  had  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem  was  occupied  as  a 
mosque.  The  Assiatic  provinces  were 
seized.  Greece  was  overrun.  Constan¬ 
tinople  became  the  prize  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  under  the  Ottoman  race. 
And  the  Mahometan  empire  advanced  to 
the  conflict  against  Christendom.  After 
horrible  collisions,  the  Mahometan  arms 
were  shattered  before  the  Christian  chi¬ 
valry.  A  power  which  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  koran  began  to  be  knoAvn  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia 
was  emerging,  military  science,  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  commerce  and  general  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  regarded  as  objects  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  policy  in  Russia  after  the  acces- 
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■ion  Af  the  Czar  Peter,  who  took  the  title 
of  emperor.  At  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  general  state  of  the 
Christian  world  was  not  endangered  by 
the  Mahometan  power.  In  1699,  a  peace 
was  concluded  for  the  borders  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  was  a  moment  of  general 
tranquillity  in  Euro|>e.  And  infant  colo¬ 
nies  along  the  western  verge  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  were  founding  the  future 
empire  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  progress  towards  a  new  cast  of 
human  affairs  is  observable.  Feudal  do¬ 
minion  in  Europe  was  divided  among  va¬ 
rious  states  whose  territorial  claims  were 
now  settled  by  solemn  agreements  au¬ 
thenticated  in  regular  form,  and  preserved 
in  public  records.  Their  titles  were  to 
lie  seen  as  in  a  general  registry  which 
■was  open  to  the  civilized  world.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  outlines  of  ferritorial  rights 
and  describing  the  interests  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed,  positive  conventions  between  states, 
formed  muniments  of  title  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  assure  the  relations  of  peace.  Such 
conventions  being  sealed  in  form  and 
interchangeably  delivered,  became  deeds 
of  the  highest  authenticity  and  were  re¬ 
garded  in  public  law  as  common  assur¬ 
ances  of  national  rights.  Accordingly 
the  states  of  feudal  Europe  had  their  se¬ 
veral  territories  where  they  maintained 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  while  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  general  principles  of  law  as 
applicable  to  all.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  states  w  as  a  novelty  in  empire.  They 
kad  similar  tenures  of  candid  interests, 
with  similar  institutions  of  government. 
They  had  similar  distinctions  of  rank, 
nvith  similar  usages  and  honours  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  achievements  of  arms.  The 
modes  of  proceeding  in  military  stipula¬ 
tions  with  the  courtesies  of  chivalry,  ser¬ 
ved  to  fashion  rules  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  public  powers.  All  of  them  pro- 
fcssed>  the  religion  of  Christianity.  In 
questions  between  powers,  appeals  were 
made  to  the  general  sense  of  Christen¬ 


dom.  A  political  equipoise  for  general 
security,  or  what  is  understood  by  the 
balance  of  power,  was  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  concerned  the  common 
welfare  of  states.  The  art  of  print¬ 
ing  facilitated  the  communication  of 
knowledge  and  opinions.  The  work  of 
Grotius  on  war  and  peace  was  given  to 
the  world.  And  the  public  law  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  relation  to  continental  rights,  was 
generally  settled  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  On  land,  private  Avar  was  repress¬ 
ed,  and  public  war  was  governed  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  laws.  In  the  course  of 
eleven  centuries,  the  nations  struggled 
into  order. 

NeAV  questions  were  to  arise  in  the 
progress  of  maritime  commerce  and  colo¬ 
nization.  The  principles  of  social  order 
were  to  he  extended  over  the  ocean,  as 
they  were  to  be  applied  in  relation  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  diflerent  countries. 
And  the  territorial  establishments  with 
the  interior  police,  which  maintained  do¬ 
mestic  order  in  each  maritime  country, 
formed  the  strong  foundation  which  Avns 
essential  to  the  extension  of  order  over 
the  ocean.  The  social  order  perfectly 
accords  with  the  universal  princijile  of 
defence,  which  is  another  name  for  that 
great  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  According  to  a  policy  truly  defen¬ 
sive,  the  social  force  gives  protection  to 
private  life,  and  oi^auized  strength  is 
friendly  to  innocent  activity.'  It  is  a  na¬ 
tional  policy,  in  which  the  pacific  charac¬ 
ter  is  associated  Avilh  the  determineil  re¬ 
sistance  to  injury.  It  is  the  science  of 
order  exemplified  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  a  policy  of  national  justice,  Iibe^ 
ty,  peace.  Where  order  deigns  to  come, 
her  sister  liberty  rvill  not  be  far,  is  the 
eloquence  of  poetry  teaching  philosophic 
truth. 

In  the  progress  towards  order  in  mari¬ 
time  concerns,  a  primary  consideration, 
interesting  to  every  civilized  country 
having  communications  by  sea,  and  claim- 
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inf  the  attention  of  governments,  was 
'  the  repression  of  piracy.  In  addition  to 
Jaws  for  the  punishment  of  pirates  ac> 
cording  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  the  employnaent  of  force 
to  arrest  them  at  sea,  a  principle  of 
police  was  adopted  as  a  preventative  of 
piratical  proceedings.  Vessels  were  to 
have  on  board  the  evidence  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  to  sea.  The  want  of 
it  was  a  cause  of  suspicion  for  which  a 
vessel  might  be  stopped  and  taken  into 
port,  without  any  public  war.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  this  point,  is  a  right  connected  with 
‘  the  legitimate  exercise  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  at  peace,  as  w’ell  as 
on  the  part  of  a  helligcrant  power.  The 
general  principle  as  it  regards  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  piracy  has  been  acknowledged 
among  the  states  of  Christendom.  It 
is  a  primordial  principle  of  the  mari¬ 
time  law.  As  a  public  maxim  rela¬ 
tive  to  concerns,  it  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  without  dispute  in  civilized  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Other  considerations  relative  to  mari¬ 
time  interests  presented  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  European  governments, 
jn  which  the  papers  of  state  contained 
appeals  to  public  opinion,  while  rival  pre¬ 
tensions  were  asserted  in  arms.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  cases  of  this  descri|>tion,  public 
agreements  served  eventually  to  settle 
general  boundaries  of  rights,  or  to  assure 
the  enjoyments  of  interests  which  might 
otherwise  be  controverted  or  refused. 
And  such  transactions  were  applicable 
in  cases  of  maritime  interests  having  a 
local  cast.  The  world  being  circumna¬ 
vigated  with  tlie  aid  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  astronomical  observations, 
maritime  enterprises  were  not  confined  to 
inland  seas  ami  coasts  of  the  ocean,  as  in 
days  of  imperial  Rome.  A  colonial  poli¬ 
cy  of  a  new  cast  was  begun  Colonists 
and  munitions  were  conveyed  over  the 
oceans  from  various  countries  of  Europe, 
with  views  of  commerce  and  dominion. 


A  new  commerce,  amidst  the  high  seas, 
attracted  the  attention  of  governments. 
It  was  the  commerce  of  the  fisheries. 
And  ships,  with  magazines,  fire  arms  and 
tiers  of  guns,  exhibited  a  naval  force  es* 
sentially  different  from  any  thing  known 
to  the  gallies  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  All 
exemplified  the  advancement  of  science 
and  arts.  All  gave  rise  to  questions  in 
public  law. 

Of  the  controversies  between  European 
governments  with  reference  to  colonial 
interests  in  America,  in  the  Indies  ami 
Africa,  the  evidence  belongs  to  history, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  wars  and  treaties  of 
the  maritime  powers.  The  advantages  of 
the  fisheries  were  evidently  interesting  to 
powers  having  naval  forces  and  conflict¬ 
ing  claims.  There  arose  controversies 
ooncerning  places  of  fishery,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  interests  to  be  enjoj'ed  by  European 
states  and  their  dependencies.  After  al¬ 
tercations  and  trials  by  battle,  in  the 
course  of  more  than  a  century,  the  chief 
questions  concerning  the  national  claims 
were  settled  by  [lositive  conventions. 
The  general  principle  is  founded  in  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  society  of  nations,  as  among 
individuals,  formal  agreements  have  ser¬ 
ved  to  fix  a  practical  standard  of  .Ights 
and  duties,  accordiug  to  the  universal  law 
of  contracts.  And  national  titles  in  re¬ 
lation  to  colonial  interests  and  fisheries, 
were  to  be  seen  as  registered  in  public 
records.  The  settlement  of  such  exten¬ 
sive  questions  exhibited  a  general  ad¬ 
vancement  towards  maritime  order. 

Having  relations  with  Europe,  these 
United  States,  as  acknowledged  indepen¬ 
dent,  have  derived  advantages  from 
such  settlements.  In  1801,  there  were 
few  or  no  questions  with  any  European 
|)Ower  about  national  title,  in  cases  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  claims  or  maritime  interest  of  lo¬ 
cal  cast,  except  perlia|>s  in  some  case  of 
construction  concerning  boundary,  which 
of  course  might  be  settled  by  explanato¬ 
ry  agreement.  Whether  stipulations  ia  a 
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trpafy,  form  reciprocal  covenants?  Ainl 
■whether  such  covniniits  •when  made  with 
Telerencc  to  astale  of  |)eace  can  he  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  open  war  between  the  parties,  are 
inquiries  on  which  the  public  law  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  well  known.  That  the  conse- 
fjnences  were  maturely  considered,  when 
■war  was  declared  in  June,  1812,  mi^ht  be 
wupposed  from  the  importance  of  the  sub 
ject,  if  the  supposition  were  not  repelled 
t»y  the  fact  of  the  declaration  itself,  as  con- 
•nected  with  expeditions  for  conquest 
northward  and  westward  and  southward. 

Various  governments  in  Europe  had 
authorized  expeditions  for  making  disco¬ 
veries  by  sea.  Discovered  places  were 
■«)ccupied,  and  their  affairs  were  adminis¬ 
tered,  under  the  sanction  of  such  authori¬ 
ty.  The  commerce  between  maritime 
colonies  and  the  parent  country,  with  the 
commerce  of  their  fisheries,  could  be  re¬ 
gulated,  by  governments,  like  commerce 
,I>etween  ports  of  the  same  country.  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  did  not  controvert 
their  ow  n  competence  to  estaldish  rules  for 
ordering  these  great  ranges  of  commerce. 
It  was  competent  for  the  government  of 
each  country,  in  regulating  such  com¬ 
merce,  to  adopt  princi|.'les  of  police  for 
securing  to  their  own  people  the  priva- 
leges  not  belonging'  to  strangers.  Here 
the  rules  were  to  operate  in  relation  to 
interests  of  iiiiliv  idiials,  and  of  course 
might  be  estahlisluil  by  tlie  goveruineiit 
having  jurisdiction  in  siioii  cases.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  rules  were  established  concern¬ 
ing  the  shipowners  and  navigators,  and 
also  concerning  the  quality  and  owner- 
■hip  of  cargoes.  As  the  government  was 
<U8,>osei!  to  orevent  itiirusiotis  of  strangers, 
measures  w  ere  adopted  for  guarding  against 
foreign  abuses  and  frauds.  In  each  class 
of  questions  concerning  the  commerce  of 
fisheries, and  the  commerce  between  mari¬ 
time  colonh  s  and  the  parent  country, 
legislative  regulations  were  established 
imd  carried  into  effect. 

Such  has  been  the  known  policy  in 


European  countries  witli  regard  to  their 
colonial  comtnerce.  Q’he  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  the  national  character  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  the  quality  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  cargo,  all  have  been  objects 
of  maritime  legislation.  And  that  regu¬ 
lations  existed  in  France  for  ordering  the 
French  commerce  of  the  fisheries  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
proved  by  the  ordinance  of  the  marine, 
with  other  measures  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  in  1(381.  It  is  manifest,  from 
various  acts,  tliat  the  English  commerce 
of  the  fisheries  was  placed  under  regula¬ 
tions  made  in  England  before  the  close  of 
that  century.  And  in  each  country  fur¬ 
ther  regulations  were  provided  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
government  deemed  requisite  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  and  to  improve 
the  maritime  police.  That  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  provide  effectually  fot  secu¬ 
ring  to  people  of  the  country  such  privi¬ 
leges  as  were  not  allowed  to  strangers, 
generally,  in  these  great  ranges  of  com¬ 
merce,  was  proved  by  experience.  This 
was  evidently  practicable,  if  the  subject 
were  but  understooil  by  the  conductors  of 
affairs.  And  experience  has  established 
the  palpable  truth. 

With  regard  to  interests  of  individuals 
belonging  to  (he  national  family,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  (hat  corresponding  regulations 
miglit  be  applied  in  the  general  commerce 
between  ports  of  the  country  and  foreign 
places,  if  the  government  were  really  dis¬ 
posed  to  secure  privileges  to  such  indi¬ 
viduals  as  distinguished  from  strangers. 
This  is  well  known  in  the  legislation  of 
maritime  countries  in  Europe.  The  ge¬ 
neral  fact  is  certain,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  any  cabinet  politicians,  if 
they  have  examined  Vattel’s  observations 
on  commerce  w  ithout  making  farther  re¬ 
search.  Governments  of  European  conn 
tries  have  made  regulations  for  assuring 
to  their  shipowners  and  mariners  privi¬ 
leges  in  navigation  which  are  not  iptiulg- 
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cd  to  strenpcprs  in  ^enernl.  The  result  is,i 
that  a  general  consent  is  observed  among ! 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  centCiy,  with  reganl  to  two  of 
the  three  classes  of  questions  concerning 
maritime  commerce.  Indeed  no  disagree¬ 
ment  is  found  to  exist  among  them,  in 
1814,  as  to  the  leading  principles  con¬ 
cerning  the  ownership  of  commercial  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  national  character  of  the 
navigators.  Concerning  the  cargoes, 
however,  there  have  been  various  ques¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  were  not  clearly  set¬ 
tled  in  Europe  when  this  year  began. 
But  sjrch  is  now  the  general  freedom  from 
hierarchal  domination  and  feudal  tenure ; 
such  too  has  been  the  knowledge  of  mari¬ 
time  concerns  in  the  administrations,  and 
such  has  I)een  the  general  progress  towards 
maritime  order,  that  the  people  of  Europe 
may  hope  for  repose  after  the  tremendous 
figitations  of  a  war,  without  pa'rcllel  in 
the  records  of  ages. 

xVustria  or  Germany,  France,  England, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Russia,  may  lie 
regarded  as  parties  to  the  general  paciticatiou 
agreed  at  Paris  in  May,  1814.  In  form  and 
substance,  that  pacification  is  unparalleled. 
H  extends  to  claims  respecting  territory,  na¬ 
vigable  rivers,  rolonies,  fisheries,  factories, 
interests  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  Asia. 
The  powers  named  as  parties  give  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  maritime  pretension  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  cabinet  so  as  to  have  this 
country  kept  in  war.  That  pretension  of 
anarchy  and  discord  is  notoriously  unwarrant¬ 
ed  by  the  principles  of  maritime  order  and 
regard  to  country,  as  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  states  of  Christendom, 
t  While  principles  so  interesting  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  world  have  been  insulted  or 
eluded  in  practice,  and  known  wrongs  in 
these  rcspcK'ts  are  indulged  by  the  authority 
in  this  country  which  might  prevent  them, 
there  is  seen  a  policy  of  confusion  and  abase 
which  cannot  be  auspicious  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  United  States.  As  such 
a  policy  is  not  guided  by  the  vital  principles 
of  order  and  regard  to  country  which  belong 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  aflkirs,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  exhibit  a  tortnous  aksembiage  of  embar¬ 


rassment,  inquietude  and  illusion,  a  noxions 
multiformity,  voluminous  and  vast.  Impor¬ 
tations  interdicted — vessels  belonging  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  all  stopped  in  port — 
a  general  interdict  in  exportations  in  any 
vessels  whatever— exportations  by  land  inter¬ 
dicted — communications  in  the  interior  ob¬ 
structed — vexations  and  arbitrary  exactions 
by  executive  dependants — doctrines  subver¬ 
sive  of  freedom  put  in  circulation — rescripts 
and  treasury  constructions  of  executive  power 
claiming  obedience  as  the  laws  of  tlie  laud- 
military  force  taking  place  of  civil  authority 
— contingent  expenses  upon  contingencies — 
messengers  of  state  and  rumours  of  overtures — 
dispatch  vessel  after  dispatch  vessel  travers¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  ocean  or  Baltic  sea— diplo¬ 
matic  appointments  upon  diplomatic  appoints 
ments— executive  communications  of  some 
sort  accumulated  upon  executive  communi¬ 
cations — year  after  year,  have  been  witnessed, 
and  a  devastating  war  has  been  continued,  as 
if  the  national  character  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  private  vessel  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  so  as  to  exclude  public  controversy, 
without  such  harrassing  inflictions  and  with¬ 
out  a  parade  of  diplomacy  extraordinary. 


FROM  THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  PATRIOT. 

PxiTRIOl’IC  ADDRESS. 
fFe  have  received  the  foUotving  from  good 
authnriliu  as  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Duer,  at  a  late  meeting  of  men  of  all 
parties,  in  Orange  cowUy,  in  this  stale, 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Before  the  question  is  put  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  proposed,  I  wish  to  be  beard  tor  a  few 
minutes,  in  explanation  of  the  motives  by 
which  iny  political  friends  and  myself  are  ac¬ 
tuated,  in  coming  forward  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  It  must  tie  distinctly  understood,  that 
wc  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  our  opinions 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  incompetency  of  those  by  whom  our  na¬ 
tional  affairs  have  been  administered.  We 
have  believed  that  the  original  declaration  pf 
war,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing, 
was  neither  justified  by  pnideiice,  nor  demand¬ 
ed  by  necessity.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  we  have  relinquished  this  beliefi 
bccatise  nt  are  willing  and  anxious  to  defend  our 
country.  But,  sir,  the  period  for  the  discu.s- 
sion  of  these  topics  is  past,  ft  is  not  now 
the  question,  whether  by  voluntary  aid,  and 
contributions,  we  shall  assist  our  rulers  in  car¬ 
rying  on  a  war,  for  foreign  conquest — but  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  prepared  to  surrender  withoot  a 
struggle,  our  national  independence.  To 
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«ink  agxin  into  the  dcpeiulaiit,  desxading 
atatiou  of  colonics — to  receive  again  the 
voke — again  to  be  bound  with  the  chains, 
from  which  the  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  oiir 
fathers  redeemed  ns.  In  the  decision  of  these 
questions,  our  former  differences  of  opinion 
can  have  no  influence.  There  can  be  none, 
as  to  the  course  now  to  be  pursued  ;  as  to 
the  duties  we  are  now  called  to  perform. 
He  must  be  stupidly  or  wickedly  blind,  who 
does  not  see  that  the  co-operation  of  all  is  now 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  all.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  effected  ?  Without  an  utter  ex¬ 
tinction  of  party  spirit — an  entire  oblivion  of 
party  animosities,  no  such  co-operation  can 
take  place,  unless  we  suppress  those  resent- 
incDts — banish  those  feelings  of  mutual  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  which  our  jwrfy  contro¬ 
versies  have  excited,  wc  never  shall,  nor  can 
net  in  concert.  Oti  oiir  part  we  are  willing 
to  forget  under  what  eirrmnstances,  and  tor 
what  purposes,  as  we  supposed,  the  war'  was 
declared.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  who 
are  the  authors  of  the  evils  by  which  we  are 
afflicted.  We  will  no  loiigw  rciuoach  those 
by  wLcm  sach  men  liuve  been  inanitair.cd  in 
jiowcr.  But  rvc  have  a  rigid  to  expect — we 
do  expect,  that  those  tvho  have  applauded 
the  war  as  a  wise  and  a  necessary  measure, 
should  cease  to  consider  their  fellow  citizens, 
who  from  principle  and  reflections  have  con¬ 
demned,  it  as  men  careless  ot'  the  rights  and 
honour  ;  foes  to  the  liberties  and  iudepen- 
deuce  of  our  country.  .\$  men,  devoted  in 
their  hearts  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and 
ready  either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  foroe 
to  aid  him  in  the  comjuest  of  our  freedom. 

1  et  the  disgraceful  language  no  longer  be 
held,  that  we  are  to  Imj  marked  ;  that  wc  are 
to  be  proscril>ed  ;  to  be  held  out  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  |H)pn!ar  odium,  and  popular  vengeance. 
If  these  sentiments  conliinic  to  he  felt  ;  this 
language  to  be  held  ;  to  expect  our  safety, 
were  d«-speration ;  were  madness.  If  these 
sentiments  continue  to  be  felt,  this  language 
to  be  held,  the  evils  wc  now  eudure,  are  but 
the  prelude  to  tlic  horrors  of  a  civil  contest. 
And  then,  nothing  short  of  the  inirarnloiis  iii- 
ter|>osition  of  the  Almighty  ran  save  the  re¬ 
public — can  save  the  natuui. 

By  union,  therefore,  alone — the  sinrere, 
zealous  vigorous  union  of  all,  who  have  heads 
to  direct,  or  hands  to  execute  ;  of  all  who 
have  spirit  to  feel,  aud  courage  and  capacity 
to  avenge  our  wrongs,  can  oiir  redemption  bie 
efTccted.  And  to  unite,  we  must  mutually 
forget,  forgive,  aud  confide.  How  uolile — 
how  gloriuus  will  it  Ite  for  the  county  of  Or¬ 
ange — where  our  party  contests  have  been 
conducted  with  no  common  violeure,  and  liave 
produced  feelings  of  no  common  hostility — to 
give  the  examples  of  this  generous,  this  per¬ 
fect  reconciliation.  Let  us  uut  doubt  that 
our  example  will  be  followed.  Let  us  unite 
with  sincerity  and  earnestness  here,  and  I 
i.-izord  ootbiugiiii  Xhe  j>redicjliau  that  a  tew 


I  weeks  will  sec  the  population  of  tins  state, 
armed  as  one  man  ;  actuated  by  one  spirit ; 
advancing  to  one  object. 

But,  sir,  that  our  co-operation  may  be  effec¬ 
tual  it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  sincere  aiul 
cordial.  If  we  mean  that  it  shall  not  die  iu 
languid  eflbrt,  or  exhaust  itself  in  idle  profes¬ 
sion,  we  must  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  fVe  must  dare  to  tell  them  the 
truth.  VVe  must  cease  to  flatter,  to  deceive 
them  and  ourselves,  by  diminishing  the  tbree 
of  the  enemy,  and  exaggerating  our  own  pow¬ 
er.  The  iiiipending  dangers  must  be  made 
known  to  the  people  in  all  their  extent :  in 
all  theif  awliil  reality,  before  we  deitiand,  or 
shall  witness  those  exertions  aud  sacrifices,  by 
which  alone  these  dangers  can  be  averted  or 
repelled.  Under  any  circuinsfantcs  it  is  al¬ 
most  criminal  to  despair  of  onr  country  :  and 
never,  even  in  my  darkest  hours  of  gloom  and 
mclanelioly,  have  1  permitted  for  a  moment, 
that  thought  to  intrude.  Wherefore  should 
ne  despair  ?  M  is  true,  a  strange  apathy 
sce.ms  to  have  pervaded  the  community. 
The  people  fcem  to  be  sunk  into  a  lethargy, 
which,  unless  they  arc  roused,  must  prove 
fatal.  But  they  will  be  roused.  It  is  the 
apathy,  nut  of  indifiercnce,  but  of  ignorauee. 
Convince  them  that  the  object  of  tlie  contest 
non',  is  that  for  wbich  their  fathers  fought, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  is  at  once  revi¬ 
ved  ;  the  flame  rekindled  which  led  them  to 
safety  and  to  glory.  Whereof  should  we  de¬ 
spair  ?  Have  wc  not  the  ability  or  means  to 
defend  ourselves?  W'hen  ui  our  infancy; 
when,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  our  warm¬ 
est  friends,  “we  were  in  the  gristle,  and 
not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,” 
with  a  government  weak  and  disorganized  ; 
a  people  distracted :  williout  funds;  without 
resources,  almost  without  arms — this  same 
enemy  wc  met — wc  repelled — and  conquered. 
.4nd  now,  oiir  population  trebled ;  our  wealth, 
all  our  rcsonrcc.s  and  means  of  defence  incal¬ 
culably  multiplied  :  Now  that  our  sinews  are 
knit,  and  our  Joints  are  hardened,  our  arms 
are  to  di'()(>  bloodless  from  our  bauds ;  and  wc 
to  prostrate  ourselves  with  fear  and  trembling 
in  adonitioii  of  the  power  we  resist ! !  No,  sir ; 
this  is  incredible  ;  it  is  impossible.  Convince 
the  people  that  tliis  is  a  second  contest  lor 
indcpn^ence,  and  the  blood  of  tbeir  ancestors 
will  nish  in  their  veins ;  even  from  their 
tombs  shall  wc  hear  their  voices  inspiring  us 
like  them  to  endure,  like  them  tosufler ;  aud  I 
trust  iu  Cod,  like  them  to  triumph. 

REMARKS. 

If  there  is  in  the  state  of  New-York  a  man 
of  unsullied  purity,  of  powerful  eloquence,  a 
clear  understanding,  it  is  John  Dceb.  If 
ever  he  is  found  to  err,  it  will  be  from  that 
generous  spirit,  that  cflerresceuce  of  fervent 
zeal,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  gentle¬ 
man.  He  is  one  of  those  few  men,  who  can 
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be  wrong  without  being  suspected;  whose 
head  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  be  trusted, 
because  bis  heart  may  for  once  perhaps,  have 
gotten  the  better  of  it.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Diier  was  delivered  at  a  period  of  great  and 
well  founded  alarm  ;  at  a  moment,  when  the 
reins  of  government  had  dropped  from  the 
always  nerveless,  but  now  palsied  bands  of 
administration.  From  the  north,  and  the 
south,  from  the  cast,  and  the  west,  the  notice 
of  dangef  was  borne  on  every  gale.  By  land 
and  water,  we  we  were  encircled  with  perils; 
and  the  flames  of  Washington  ascended  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  to  warn  us,  that  if 
we  had  a  country,  it  required  the  united  wis¬ 
dom,  and  energy  of  its  people  to  save  it.  The 
liorrors  of  that  war,  which  the  president,  and 
his  subservient  congress  had  invited,  were 
coming  thick  upon  us.  We  bad  lavished  our 
treasures,  until  tlie  public  credit  was  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  our  enlistments  had  licked  up  all  our 
loose  population :  and,  what  had  Mr.  Madison 
accomplished?  Two  years  of  war,  so  far  from 
realizing  the  promised  conquest  of  Canada, 
had  placed  portions  of  our  territory  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  establishing 
conquests,  we  bad  only  excited  in  the  British 
provinces,  the  loathing  of  detestation,  the  in¬ 
extinguishable  spirit  of  revenge.  Instead  of 
rousing  the  apprehension  of  the  British  minis¬ 
try,  or  the  British  people,  by  the  character 
of  our  exploits,  we  had  caused  the  first  to 
hate  and  detest,  and  the  latter  to  despise  us. 
We  had  talked  much,  and  we  bad  talked  well; 
and  if  talking  could  have  made  a  cabinet 
powerful,  that  of  Mr.  Madison  had  given 
proof  of  its  ability  to  conquer  the  world.  But 
although  it  deceived  itself  and  its  confiding 
dupes,  it  had  not  deceived  tli«  enemy.  For, 
in  defiance  of  our  cabinet  boasting,  and  gas¬ 
conading.  that  enemy  marched  forward  to 
Washington,  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  if  he 
had  been  piercing  bis  way  through  a  flock  of 
gabbling  geese.  Mr.  Duer,  had  seen,  not  only 
the  brave  militia,  that  bulwark  of  our  safety, 
so  ollen  boasted  of  as  the  sure  defence  of  our 
country,  when  John  Adams’  standing  army 
excited  so  much  terror,  he  had  seen  not  only 
this  militia  flying,  and  that  even  before  the 
first  onset ;  but,  he  had  seen  also,  every  gene¬ 
ral,  and  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  victims 
of  the  same  panic,  scouring,  some  the  plains 
of  Virginia,  and  others  the  mountains  of 


Maryland,  far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  far  from  the  sight,  or  even  knowledge 
of  each  other.  He  bad  seen  the  enemy  in 
quiet,  unmolested,  unendangered  possession 
of  Washington,  while  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  watching  his  movements  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles !  he  had  seen  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  his  secre¬ 
tary,  begging  shelter  and  their  bread,  front 
door  to  door,  and  happy  at  last  to  find  a  pillow 
on  which  to  repose;  unpursued,  unendangered, 
he  had  seen  them  yield  to  terrors,  which,  we 
should  have  pitied,  while  we  blamed  them  in 
helpless  children.  If  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  forgiven  for  the  want 
of  military  skill,  how  shall  he  answer  it,  that 
he  has  dared  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  with  hands  too  nervous  even  for  the 
distalT.  Children  have  fled  before  now,  at  tlie 
rustling  of  the  dry  leaves;  they  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  shadows  flung  by  the  moon  across 
their  paths,  for  the  forms  of  ruthless  robbers, 
or  restless  spirits.  But  Mr.  Madison,  and  his 
cabinet,  and  his  generals,  fled,  seeing  no  dan¬ 
ger,  bearing  none,  there  being  none.  When 
they  trembled,  they  had  not  even  the  rast- 
lingof  the  leaves  to  plead  their  excuse;  if 
new  terrors,  added  new  speed  to  their  fll^t, 
the  moving  shadows  were  not  in  fault.  The 
disgraceful  scene,  was  the  simple  result  of 
canard  fancy.  Cockburn,  and  his  incendi¬ 
aries,  were  enjoying  the  conflagratioii  of 
Washington,  while  Mr.  Madison,  some  twenty 
miles  ofT,  was  still  supplied,  by  his  terrors, 
with  the  means  of  flight ;  still  pressing  wildly 
forward,  to  find  in  distance  safety  from  danger. 

Mr.  Duer  beheld  the  U.  States  subjected  to 
an  administration  possessed  of  neither  the  in¬ 
tellect  nor  the  courage  necessary  to  be  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  nation  and  its  unsparing 
invaders.  He  found  himself  in  tlie  midst  of 
men,  who  had  been  the  obstinate  and  idola¬ 
trous  worshippers  of  this  despicable  cabinet ; 
among  men  who  still  hugged  their  pernicious 
prejudices  with  bigoted  fondness;  among 
men  who  hoped,  and  hoping  expected,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  believed,  hoping  against  hope,  and  be¬ 
lieving  agaiast  possibility,  that  their  idols 
of  wood,  and  iron,  and  brass,  might  yet  show 
something  of  the  energies  of  men,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  Gods.  Mr.  Duer 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  we.  were  now  abandoned  in 
form  by  that  adDfinistgation,  which  for  wise  or 
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▼igorous  purpoMs,  bad  uever  been  any  thing 
but  the  form  of  an  administration.  He  fcU, 
that  upon  God  and  themselves  must  the  peo¬ 
ple  rely ;  because  the  appearance  of  protec¬ 
tion,  or  even  aid,  was  no  longer  so  much  as  af¬ 
fected  to  be  held  out  by  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thorities  ;  that  unanimity  was  the  bone,  and 
muscle,  and  soul  of  popular  exertion.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting,  therefore,  as  if  there  was 
■o  authority  in  the  land ;  and  if  there  had  been 
none,  he  would  have  done  right,  lie  address¬ 
ed  tlicm,  as  if  no  calamities  were  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  folly,  aud  no  disgraces  from 
the  cowardice  of  those,  whose  very  folly  and 
cowardice  had  been  the  cause  of  collecting  tlie 
assembly  he  addressed.  He  recemniended  an 
extinction  of  ^>arty  spirit :  as  if  the  patriots, 
with  whom  he  has  hitherto  felt  and  acted,  had 
been  induced,  by  the  mere  spirit  of  party,  to 
reprobate  the  war.  He  sought  to  produce  a 
co-operation  of  all  the  nicmbcrs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  he  insisted  that  without  “an  entire 
oblivion  of  party  animosities,”  it  could  not 
take  place.  1  have  no  doubt  the  democratic 
gentlemen  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Diicr  fur 
allowing  his  own  party  to  be  all  in  the  wrong, 
and  their's  all  in  the  right.  And,  as  if  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  the  orator 
adds — “  Oil  our  part  (that  is  on  the  part  of  the 
“  federalists  ofOrange,)  we  are  willing  to  for- 

GET  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what 

purposes,  we  suppos-ED  the  war  was  declar- 
“  ed.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  w  ho  are 
”  THE  AUTHORS  of  tlic  cvils  by  which  we  arc 
“  afflicted.” 

Now,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if 
this  is  not  giving  away  all  the  principles,  up¬ 
on  which  the  federal  party  has,  ever  since  the 
war,  maintained  itself,  Idu  not  know-  how  that 
operation  is  to  be  performed.  If 't  is  not 
abandoning  one  of  the  most  proper  opiiortuni- 
ties  that  can  occur,  to  open  the  eyes  of  this 
unhappy,  deluded,  aud  ruined  people,  God 
knows  when  a  fit  opportunity  will  arrive.  If 
men,  like  Mr.  Duer,  will  consent  so  entirely  to 
gag  themselves,  as  not  even  to  speak  in  just 
and  merited  terms  of  that  dreadful  declaration 
of  war,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  calamities, 
nor  even  “  to  inquire  who  are  the  authors”  of 
it;  If  we  are  merely  to  fight,  never  inquiring 
why  we  were  set  a  fighting, nor  under  whom  we 
are  slaughtered  aud  ruined  ?  then  have  we  re¬ 
solved  to  become  a  nation  upon  whom  expe¬ 


rience  is  to  exhaust  its  monitions,  and  provi. 
deuce  its  judgments,  in  vain. 

But  what  are  Mr.  Duer,  and  the  federal  par¬ 
ty  of  Orange,  whom  he  seems  to  represent,  to 
hare,  in  return  for  this  patriotic  quicscenca 
uwler  calamity  and  wrong,  this  tame  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  “  authors”  of  calamity  and  wrong  ? 
I  ask  not,  what  is  the  country  to  gain  ?  for  ia 
that  respect,  nothing  is  stipulated.  Things 
are  to  go  on  as  they  hare  done,  and  under  tlie 
same  maiingcment.  The  war  is  to  be  a  good 
wai’,  and  its  authors  are  to  be  as  good.  Demo¬ 
cratic  stomachs  are  so  nice  and  so  sickly,  they 
are  never  to  be  nauseated  by  the  smallest  dose 
of  disagreeable  recollection,  nor  burdened  by 
that  indigestible  stuff  called  argument.  If 
they  will  only  agree  to  “  co-operate”  with  fe- 
fleralists,  nay,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  let 
federalists  sit  at  their  side,  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  and  tight  by  their  side  in  the  war  which 
these  federalists  hare  hitherto  reprobated, 
they  shall  never  be  tantalized  by  reflections 
upon  the  character  of  the  war,  nor  irritated 
by  correct  representations  of  the  conduct  of 
its  authors  and  conductors;  and  those  “au¬ 
thors”  shall  be  permitted  to  go  quietly  on, 
completing  the  work  of  ruin  in  which  they 
have  been  so  obstinate,  so  industrious,  so  suc¬ 
cessful. 

I  But  what  mighty  boon  is  to  be  received  in 
return  for  all  this  complaisance,  for  all  these 
'concessions  of  opinion,  this  suppression  of  pa¬ 
triotic  feeling,  this  sepulchral  silence  of  men 
once  high-toned  and  eloquent  in  the  cause  cf 
truth,  reason,  and  their  country  ?  Tell  it  not 
inUaih!  It  is  pr(|>osed  v,id  entreated,  that 
the  federalists  “  shall  cease  to  be  considered  as 
“  men,  careless  of  the  rights  and  honour — foes 
“  to  the  libertie.  and  independence  of  our 
“  country — as  d'.r-'oted  to  the  cause  of  the  ene- 
“  my— and  ready,  by  secret  treachery  or  open 
“  force,  to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  our  free- 
“  dom,”  &c.  &c.  Only  cease  your  rude  cla¬ 
mours  on  these  points,  we  ask  not  for  your  con¬ 
fidence  ;  only  forbear  to  hunt  us  down  with 
those  malignant  falsehoods  which  have  been 
your  constant  theme  for  twenty  years,  aud 
your  war  shall  be  the  most  just  war,  aud  your 
president  the  most  honest,  wise,  and  energetic 
statesman,  the  must  daring  aud  intrepid  hero, 
that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  any  nation, 
since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  for  aught 
“  we”  shall  say  to  the  contrary. 
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I  f  oust  here  take  permission  to  entreat,  that 
that  by  the  remarks  1  hare  made,  or  may 
make,  I  mean  neither  to  deny  the  necessity 
!  af  the  reconciliation  and  re-union  of  the  mass 
•f  Imre  and  honest  men  of  all  parties ;  nor 
.  the  fact  that  mutnal  forbearance,  contklence 
and  iViendship,  are  esssentially  requisite  to 
produce  them,  but  I  do  mean  to  protest,  and 
most  solemnly  I  do  protest  against  the  doc¬ 
trine,  come  Irom  trhence  it  may,  that  the 
defenee  of  the  country  does  not  at  all  require 
that  the  true  causes  of  this  war  should  be  in 
the  least  degree  lost  sight  of,  or  that  the 
touduct  of  its  authors,  and  conductors  should 
be  discharged  from  senitiny.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry  I  do  insist,  that  it  is  an  imperious  and  an 
indispensable  duty,  while  our  strength  is  ex¬ 
erted  against  the  inrader,  that  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  who  It  was,  and  by  whom  it  was  that  we 
was  invited  ;  and  especially  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  vigour  with  which  he  was  attacked, 
nor  the  courage  with  which  he  was  received 
and  resisted ;  that  morning  aud  evening,  with 
our  supplications  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  we 
iLouid  mingle  our  prayei's,  that  we  may  have 
■nderstandings  given  us  to  perceive  aud  know 
why  it  was,  that  a  nation  favoured  of  Heaven, 
happy  beyond  example,  reposing  in  the  se¬ 
renity  of  peace,  and  surrounded  by  its  abiin- 
•  dance ;  why  it  was,  that  this  nation  was  at 
Irst  plunged  into  a  niinous  war,  and  is  at 
i  length  threatened  with  continued  and  accumu- 
j  lating  miseries  ?  On  this  topic  let  the  truth 
I  be  once  known ;  and  known,  let  the  nation 
j  act  iqion  it,  and  the  gloom  which  surrounds  us 
;  will  dissolve.  As  we  allied  ourselves  to  the 
'  fortunes  of  the  fallen  tyrant,  we  can  hut  hope 
to  partake  his  destinies.  I,et  us  but  shake  off 
those  who  have  brought  the  evil  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  shake  off  the  evil  itself,  at  the 
Nuuo  instant.  So  far  therefore,  from  political 
i  inquiries  doing  harm,  it  is  a  most  undeniable 
tnith,  that  unless  by  their  aid,  or  some  more 
efficient  cause,  we  are  made  to  see  that  this 
!  war  was  commenced  for  wicked  pui'pfSes,  and 
!  that  it  has  been  conducted  so  misenably  as  to 
!  invite  invasion,  unless  we  are  ma<ic  to  see 
that  they  whose  weakness  has  invited  inva¬ 
sion,  will  never  have  strength  enough  to  re¬ 
pel  it,  there  can  be  nothing  tor  us  to  hope. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  unity  of  exertion  de¬ 
pends  upon  u!ianimity  of  sentiment.  If  it 
I  did  we  should  never  have  that  unity  of  exer. 
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tion,  for  that  unanimity  does  not,  and  cannot 
exist,  unless  the  deluded,  but  I  am  willing  to 
allow,,  honest  followers  and  supporters  of  Mr. 
Madisou,  and  liis  pernicious  politics,  shall 
confess  that  those  politics,  are  as  wild  and 
destructive,  as  their  authors  is  incompetent 
to  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  diffirnlt  and 
dangerous  times.  Have  the  brave  men,  who 
have  left  their  homes,  to  defend  this  city,  and, 
who  are  prepared  to  sacrificoiutfaeir  lives  for 
their  country;  have  these  men  I  wonder, 
changed,  can  they  if  they  would,  change  thei^ 
opinions  of  the  character  of  this  war,  or  the  uni¬ 
form  conduct  of  its  authors,  and  conductors, 
from  the  perio«l  of  its  commencement  to  the 
present  instant  ?  did  these  men  take  up  arms, 
because  they  they  thought  differently  of  the 
original  character  of  the  war,  from  wba^jthey 
originally  did,  because  they  had  more  con¬ 
fidence,  than  formerly,  in  the  cabinet  ?,  No. 
They  took  up  arms,  because,  simply  and 
merely  because,  that  cabinet  was  deplorably, 
aud  notoriously  incompetent  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  be¬ 
cause,  that  cabinet,  had  exhibited  as  little 
courage,  skill  and  strength,  in  resisting  at¬ 
tacks,  as  sagacity  iu  foreseeing  danger.  It 
was  steru,  imperious,  aud  awful  necessity, 
that  called  them  forth.  Or,  do  the  democrat* 
believe,  that  because  they  have  come  here, 
they  have  left  their  opinions  at  home  ?  for 
otherwise  1  for  these  very  democrats  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  imbibe  the  very  same  opinions. 

The  federalists  know  well  why  they  en¬ 
gage  in  the  war;  it  is  because  their  conntiy 
is  attacked,  and  must  be  defended ;  and  be¬ 
cause,  if  it  be  not  defended  by  the  people,  it 
will  not  be  defended  at  all.  The  democrats 
come  forward  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  not 
for  Mr.  Madison's  projects,  that  they  coaae 
to  fight,  it  U  for  their  own  fire-sides,  which, 
in  the  course  and  by  means  of  his  folly,  have 
liecome  endangered.  Convince  them  of  the 
original  wickedness  of  this  war,  and  they  will 
not,  therefore,  more  calmly,  see  their  fields 
destroyed,  their  ware  houses  plundered,  their 
cities  desolated.  It  is  misery  enough  to  be 
plunged  into  such  a  war,  without  submitting 
to  its  utmost  sufferings.  Our  countrymea  in 
arms  will  be  strong  enoi^h  to  carry  a  mus¬ 
ket  against  the  British,  on  one  hand,  aud 
wise  enough  to  reserve  a  ballot  agaiast  Mr- 
Madison,  in  other. 
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Copy  qf  a  if  Iter  from  Comruodore  Barney  to 
the  Secretary  qf  the  Navy,  dated 


Farm,  at  Elk  Ridge,  Aug.  99lh,  i9H. 

Sir — This  is  the  first  moment  1  hare  had 
it  in  my  power  to  make  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
since  I  had  the  lionour  of  seeing  you  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  22d  inst.  at  the  camp  at  the  “  Old 
Fields.”  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we 
were  informed  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
iipon  us.  Our  army  was  put  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  our  positions  taken;  my  forces  were 
on  the  right,  flanked  by  the  two  battalions  of 
tlie  36tbaod38tli  regiments,  where  we  remain¬ 
ed  some  hours.  The  enemy  did  not,  however, 
make  his  appearance.  A  little  before  sunset 
General  Vi  inder  came  to  me  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  heavy  artillery  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  with  the  execption  of  one  12  pounder 
to  rover  the  retreat.  We  took  up  the  line  of 
inarch,  and  in  the  night  entered  Wa.shington 
by  Eastern  Branch  Bridge.  I  marched 
iny  men,  &c.  to  the  marine  bari^ks,  and 
took  up  quarters  for  the  night.  About  two 
o’clock,  General  AVindcr  came  to  my  quarters 
and  we  made  some  arrangements.  In  the 
morning  I  received  a  note  from  Geueral  Win 
der,  and  waited  upon  him.  ,  He  requested  me 
to  take  command  and  place  luy  artillei^  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  bridge  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Branch,  as  the  enemy  was  approaching 
the  city  in  that  direction.  I  immediately  put 
my  guns  in  position,  leaving  the  marines  and 
the  rest  of  my  iiicn  at  the  barracks  to  wait 
further  orders.  1  was  in  this  situation  when 
1  had  Uie  honour  to  meet  you  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  tlie  heads  of  department,  when  it 
was  determined  I  should  draw  otf  my  guns  and 
men,  and  proceed  to  Bladensburgli,  which  was 
immediately  put  into  execution.  On  our  way 
1  was  informed  the  enemy  was  within  a  mile 
of  Bladensburgh :  we  hurried  on,  though  the 
day  was  very  hot.  and  my  men  much  crippled 
from  the  severe  marches  we  had  experienced 
the  preceding  days.  I  preceded  the  men,  and 
when  I  arrived  at  the  line  which  separates  the 
District  from  Maryland,  the  battle  Iicgan. 
i  sent  an  officer  back  to  hasten  on  my  men ; 
they  came  up  in  a  trot.  We  took  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  rising  ground  ;  put  the  pieces  in 
battery,  posted  the  marines  under  Captain 
Miller,  and  flotilla  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
infantry,  under  their  own  officers,  on  my  right, 
to  support  the  pieces,  and  waited  the  u|i- 
proach  of  the  enemy.  During  this  period 
the  engagement  continued ;  the  enemy  ad' 
vancfhg  and  our  army  retreated  before  them, 
apparently  in  much  disorder.  At  length  the 
enemy  made  his  appearance  on  the  main  road 
in  force  and  in  front  of  my  battery,  and  on 
seeing  us,  made  a  halt ;  I  reserved  our  fire ;  in 
R  lew  minutes  the  enemy  again  advanced, 
when  1  ordered  an  18  pounder  to  be  fired, 
which  completely  cleared  the  road ;  shortly 
after  a  second  and  a  third  attempt  was  made 


by  the  enemy  to  come  forward,  but  all  itW 
made  the  attempt  were  destroyed.  TIm 
enemy  then  crossed  ov^r  into  an  Open  field 
and  attempted  td  flank  our  right.  He  was 
there  met  by  three  24  pounders ;  the  marines 
under  Captain  Miller,  and  my  men  acting  as 
infantry,  and  agaih  was  totally  cut  up.  By 
this  time  not  a  vestige  of  the  American  army 
remained  except  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred 
posted  on  a  height  on  iny  right,  from  whom 
1  expected  much  sup])ort  from  their  tine  situa> 
tion.  The  enemy  from  this  periiul  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  force  in  front  of  us.  He  however 
pushed  forward  liis  sharpslmoters,  one  of  whom 
shot  my  horse  under  me,  which  fell  dead  be¬ 
tween  two  of  my  guns.  The  enemy  who  had 
been  kept  in  check  by  our  fire  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  now  began  to  outflank  us  on  the  right. 
Our  guns  were  turned  that  way ;  he  pushed 
up  the  hill  about  2  or  301)  men  towards  the 
corps  of  Americans  stationed  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  who  to  my  great  mortification  made 
no  resistance,  giving  a  fire  or  two  and  reti¬ 
ring. 

In  this  situation  we  had  the  whole  army  of 
the  enemy  to  contend  with  ;  our  ammunition 
was  expcuided,  and  unfortunately  the  driven 
of  my  ammunition  wagons  had  gone  off  in 
the  general  panic.  At  this  time  I  received  a 
severe  wound  in  my  thigh.  Captain  .Millet 
was  wounded,  sailing-master  Warner  killed, 
acting  sailing-master  Martin  killed,  and  .sail¬ 
ing-master  Martin  wounded,  but  to  the  hon- 
otir  of  my  officers  and  men  as  fast  as  their 
companions  and  mess-mates  feH  at  the  guns, 
they  were  instantly  replaced  from  those  acU 
ing  as  infantry.  Finding  the  enemy  now  com- 
pletly  in  our  rear  and  no  means  of  defence,  I 
gave  orders  to  my  officers  and  men  to  retire. 
Three  of  my  officers  assisted  me  to  get  off  a 
short  distance,  but  the  great  loss  of  blood  oc¬ 
casioned  such  a  weakness  that  I  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  lie  down.  1  requested  my  officers  to 
leave  me.  which  they  obstinately  refused, 
but  upon  being  ordered  they  olwyed ;  one  only 
remained.  In  a  short  time  I  observed  a  Bri¬ 
tish  soldier  and  had  him  called,  and  directed 
him  to  seek  an  officer ;  in  a  few  minutes  an 
officer  came,  who,  on  learning  who  I  was, 
brought  General  Boss  and  Admiral  Corkbiim 
to  me.  These  officers  behaved  to  me  with 
the  most  marked  attention,  respect  and  |io- 
liteness,  had  a  surgeon  brought  and  my  wound 
dressed  immediately.  After  a  few  minutes 
converution  the  General  informed  me  (aftet 
paying^me  a  handsome  compliment)  that  1 
was  paroled,  and  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
Washington  or  Bladensburgh,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Hvffmgtnn  who  had  remained  with  me,  offer¬ 
ing  me  every  assistance  in  his  jwwer,  giving 
orders  for  a  litter  to  be  brought,  in  which  1 
was  carried  to  Bladensburgh.  Captain  H'ain~ 
rvright,  first  eaptain  to  Admir:-.l  Cochrane,  re¬ 
mained  with  me  and  behaved  to  me  as  if  I  was 
a  brother. 

During  the  stay  of  the  enemy  at  Bladens- 
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Inrgli  I  received  the  most  polite  attention 
Iroiii  the  officerii,  both  of  tlie  navy  and  army. 

My  wound  is  deep,  but  I  flatter  niyseh'not 
dangermis ;  the  bail  is  not  yet  cxtrM'teiK  I 
t'ondly  hope  a  few  weeks  will  restore  me  to 
health,  and  that  an  exchange  will  take  place 
that  I  may  resume  my  command,  or  any  other 
that  you  and  the  president  may  think  proper 
for  to  honour  me  with. 

¥001*8  respectfully, 

JOSHUA  BARNEY. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  ESSEX. 

Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Copt.  UHiyar,  to  Admi¬ 
ral  Brnttn,  of  Jamaica. 

H.  M,  S,  Phitbe,  Valparaiso  Bai/,  Map  30,  IRtt. 

Sia — I  have  the  honour  to  atr^uaiiit  you,  that 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23th  inst. 
after  nearly  four  months  anxious  watcliing  with 
bis  majesty’s  brig  Cherub,  for  the  United 
States  frigate  Essex,  and  her  companion,  to 
split  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  we  saw  the  t’or- 
nier  under  way.  and  immediately  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  made  sail  to  close  with  her. 

On  rounding  the  outer  point  of  the  bay  and 
hauling  her  wind,  for  the  purpose  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  weather  us  and  escape,  she  Inst  her 
main  topmast,  and  afterwards  not  succeeding 
in  an  effort  to  regain  the  limits  of  the  port, 
she  bore  up  and  anchoml  so  near  the  shore  (a 
few  miles  to  leeward  of  it)  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  either  of  his  lu.ajesty’s  ships  pass¬ 
ing  ahead  of  her  without  risk.  As  we  drew 
near,  iny  intention  of  going  close  under  her 
stern  was  (ru.strated,  from  the  ship’s  broach¬ 
ing  off,  and  from  the  wind  blowing  extremely 
fresh,  (hir  first  fire  eominenced  a  little  past 
four,  and  continued  about  ten  minutes,  but 
proiluced  no  visible  effect ;  our  second,  a  few 
random  shot  only,  from  having  inci-eased  our 
distance  by  veering,  was  not  apparently  more 
saccessful;  and  having  lost  the  use  ofoiir  inaiiv- 
sail,  jib  and  main-stay,  appearances  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  inauspicious ;  in  standing  again  towards  hcr- 
I  hailed  the  Cherub,  aiul  signiiied  iny  iiiten- 
-  tion  of  anchoring,  to  Captain  Tucker,  for 
which  we  were  not  ready  before  with  springs, 
directing  him  to  keep  under  sail,  and  take  a 
convenient  station  for  annoying  our  opponent. 

■  On  closing  the  Essex,  at  3.'*  minutes  past  5, 
the  firing  eominenced,  and  before  I  gained  my 
iatmdea  position,  her  cables  were  cut,  and  a 
serious  conflict  ensued,  the  guns  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  becoming  gradually  more  destruc¬ 
tive,  when  it  pleasetl  the  Almighty  to  bless 
the  efforts  of  iny  gallant  companions,  and  my 
personal  very  humble  ones,  with  victory.  My 
friend  Captain  Tucker,  an  officer  worthy  of 
their  lordships’  best  attention,  was  most  se¬ 
verely  wounded  at  the  corameiicement  of  the 
action,  but  remained  on  deck  until  it  termi¬ 
nated  ;  he  also  informs  me,  his  officers  and 
crew,  of  whose  loyalty,  zeal  and  discipline,  i 
entertain  the  highest  opinion,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  to  his  satisfaction.  I  have  to  lament 
0«e  death  of  four  of  my  brave  couipanioas,  and 
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one  of  his,  and  my  first  lieutenant  among  th« 
luiinber,  he  fell  early.  Our  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  is  small.  The  conduct  of  myoflicers^ 
Ac.  was  such  as  became  good  and  loyal  sub- 
je<-ts. 

The  defence  of- the  Essex,  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  our  great  superiority  of  force,  the 
very  discouraging  circumstances  of  having  lost 
her  main  topmast,  and  being  twice  on  fire, 
did  honour  to  her  defender,  and  most  fuliy* 
proves  the  courage  of  Captain  Porter. 

I  was-  much  hurt  on  hearing  that  her  men 
had  been  encouraged,  when  the  result  of  the 
action  was  evidently  decided,  some  to  take  t» 
their  boats  and  othei's  to  swim  to  the  shore  ma¬ 
ny  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  latter  at¬ 
tempt  ;  10  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  pur 
people,  and  others,  I  believe  between  30  and 
40  effected  their  landing.  I  infonned  Captain 
Porter  that  1  considered  the  latter  in  point  of 
honour,  as  my  prisoners ;  he  said  the  encoiu'age- 
inent  was  given  when  the  ship  was  in  danger 
from  fire,  and  I  have  not  pressed'  U;e  point. 
The  Essex  is  conijijetely  stored  and  provision- 
c<l  for  six  months,  and  although  much  injured 
in  her  up’>er  works,  masts  and  rigging,  is  not 
ill  such  a  state  as  to  give  the  slightest  cause  of 
alarm  resiiecting  her  being  able  to  perform  a 
voyage  to  EiiDipc,  with  (lerfect  safety. 

I  have  the  hono’ir  to  be.'Ae. 

(Signed)  JAMES  IllIXYAU,  Captain. 


STATEMENT. 


Cy  the  BrUith  forcet  landed  at  Benedict  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  bat*k  at  Blade/udurjch, 


Royal  artillery  and  drivers. 

8.5 

Royal  marines. 

1.500 

21st  regt.  or  Scotch  fiisileers. 

1005 

4th  do.  or  king’s  own. 

88J 

44th  do.  do.  do. 

675 

85tli  do.  lisht  infantry. 

900 

Sappers  and  miners. 

120 

Seamen, 

850 

6U20 

DISTRIBCTIOiV 

85th  regt.  light  infantry,  4tl)  do.  21st  regt. 
do.  44th  do.  forming  the  1st  brigade  and 
advance,  commanded  by  Colonel  Tborntoa 
of  the  8.5th  regt.  , 

4th  regt.  and  41th —  2d  brigade,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Broke  of  the  44th  regt. 

21st  regt.  and  royal  marines — 3d  brigade  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Patterson  of  the  21st  regt. 

The  whole  under  the  command  of  3Iajar  Gene¬ 
ral  Ross.  ^ 

The  above  was  given  by  a  deserter  acting  a* 
clerk  to  the  adjutant’s  department. 

Fed.  Rep. 


STATE  OF  NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Head  Quarters,  Exeter,  Sept.  9,  1814. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 
Whereas  the  recent  defiredalions  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  seaboard  of  the  United 
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States,  make  it  necessary  for  the  country 
to  be  in  complete  readiness  for  defence, 
and  that  forces,  in  addition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  orderetl  in  this  state,  should  be 
called  forth  immediately. 

The  commander  in  chief  orders,  that 
the  whole  of  the  militia,  including  infan¬ 
try,  cavalry  and  artillery,  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  marchat  a  moment's 
warning,  completely  armed  and  equipped 
acconling  to  law,  and  as  well  provided  as 
{lOBsibic  with  blankets  and  ammunition. 
And  whereas  there  are  a  large  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  who  are,  by  our 
militia  laws,  eiiemj)ted  from  ordinary  mi¬ 
litary  duties,  they  are  hereby  invited  and 
requested,  in  the  present  alarming  state  of 
our  countrj',  to  assemble  in  our  respec¬ 
tive  towns,  organize  themselves  into 
companies,  and  prcjiare  for  defence  in 
case  it  should  l>€conie  necessary. 

The  detachment,  made  from  twenty- 
three  regiments  of  the  militia  by  general 
orders  of  the  7th  instant,  will  march  to 
Portsmouth,  from  their  respective  regi¬ 
ments  immediately.  The  general  and 
held  oflicers  in  their  respective  districts, 
will  see  that  this  order  is  carried  into  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  and  that  the  troops  be  as 
well  provided  us  possible  with  blankets 
and  ammunition. 

The  1st  and  .ISth  regiments  (being 
near  the  seaboard)  and  all  the  companies 
within  the  limits  of  said  regiments,  are 
directed  to  turn  out  by  companies  at 
least  three  limes  in  each  week  (until  fur¬ 
ther  orders)  for  perfecting  themselves  in 
military  disci|dine,  excepting  one  com¬ 
pany  in  the  33th  regiment,  detached  by 
these  orders. 

The  commander  in  chief  farther  onlers 
that  four  comjtanies  of  infantry  from  each 
of  the  following  regiments,  lo  wit:  the  2d, 
3d,  4th  and  25th,  and  one  entire  com¬ 
pany  from  Strathani,  in  the  35th  regi¬ 
ment,  be  <letached  immediately,  armed 
and  equipped  according  to  law,  and  pro¬ 
vided  as  far  as  possible,  w  ith  blankets  and 
Ammunition,  to  march  to  Portsmouth  im¬ 
mediately:  (those  companies  at  the  great¬ 
est  distance  to  be  there  on  or  before  ill on- 
day  the  12th  instant,)  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  unless  sooner  dis¬ 
charged.  The  commanding  oHicers  of 
the  several  regiments  are  rcsi>ectfnlly 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

The  several  officers  of  the  militia  will 

avail  Uiemsclves  of  the  pow  ers  of  which 


they  are  inveslcd  by  the  laws  of  the  atalft 
for  8U|>plying  any  deficiencies  of  arms 
and  equipments. 

The  commander  in  chief  relies,  with 
confidence,  on  the  patriotism  of  the  good 
citizens  of  this  state,  and  on  their  exer¬ 
tions,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of 
the  country. 

J.  T.  GILMAN, 
Governor,  Captain  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief. 


DIVISION  ORDERS. 

Head  Quarters,  Portsmouth,  Sept.  9, 181 1. 

The  crisis  demands  the  imineiliate  at¬ 
tention  of  every  officer,  soldier  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  our  beloved  country.  The  late 
conduct  and  present  altitude  of  the  ene¬ 
my  have  roused  the  glow  of  patriotism  in 
every  American  bosom.  The  major  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  first  division  has  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  to  his  fellow  soldiers  and 
citizens,  that  at  a  very  full  town-meeting 
held  in  this  metro|>olis  on  Saturday  the 
3d  instant,  dilTercnce  of  sentiment  on  |)0- 
litical  cpiestions  was  magnanimously  merg¬ 
ed  in  the  ail  iinimrtunt  object  of  prompt 
and  eneq»elic  preparations  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  our  country,  and  measures  were 
unanimously  adopted  which  will,  in  a 
few  days,  place  this  frontier  in  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  stale  of  defence.  In  the  event 
id  an  invasion  by  a  large  foice,  the  first 
and  third  brigades  will  on  the  first  notice 
take  up  the  line  of  march  by  companies 
for  this  post.  The  signals  fixed  by  the 
captain  general  w  ill  be  attentively  regard¬ 
ed  by  each  officer,  and  the  men  witi  re¬ 
pair  to  their  alarm  posts  with  the  least 
possible  delaj'.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
few  late  deficiencies  of  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments  in  several  of  the  regiments  have 
been  supplied,  and  that  the  whole  body  of 
effective  men  (whether  enrolled  in  the 
train  baud  or  not)  will  on  the  first  alarm 
repair  to  this  jiost,  where  it  is  determined 
the  enemy  shall  meet  a  just  reward  for 
their  incendiary  intentions.  The  officer* 
commanding  brigatles,  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies  w  ill  in  the  mean  time,  and  without 
delay,  see  that  their  men  are  mustered, 
inspected,  and  exercised,  that  every  defi¬ 
ciency  in  equipments  is  supplied;  and 
that  they  coiiie  forwanl  with  a  prompti¬ 
tude  which  may  be  honourable  to  this 
section  of  the  union. 

CLE.MENT  STOKER, 
Meij.  Gen.  1  "<1  division  N,  H.  mililio. 


